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THE IRISH VOLUNTEER 



WILLIAM ORPEN 



WILLIAM ORPEN, A.R.A. 



1 one of a number of paintings by- 
William Orpen shown last spring in the 
Knoedler Galleries, New York, the Al- 
bright Gallery, Buffalo, and elsewhere. 
It is a particularly brilliant and viva- 
cious work, manifesting the extraordinary 
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skill and cleverness of the painter who is 
reckoned today among the foremost 
artists of Great Britain. William Orpen 
is very versatile and at the same time 
very independent. Continually finding 
new themes and trying new ways he 
might be supposed to make little prog- 



THE TREND OF AMERICAN ART 



ress. But this is not the case, for his art 
is sound and whatever he does has robust 
strength and frank significance — though 
enjoying adventure he respects tradition. 
Orpen was born near Dublin in 1878, 
and entered the School of Art there at 
the age of eleven. In 1895 he went to 
London and studied at the Slade School 
of Art where even at that time he was 
considered an advanced draughtsman. 
It was during this brilliant period at the 
school that he won the Composition Prize 



for Hamlet which was handled in a won- 
derfully clever and unconventional man- 
ner. In 1899 he left the Slade School 
and made his appearance in the exhibi- 
tion of the New English Art Club and 
from that date until the present time he 
has exhibited eighty pictures with that 
distinguished group of men. In 1904, 
Mr. Orpen exhibited at Burlington 
House. He became a member of the 
New English Art Club and an Associate 
of. the Royal Academy in 1910. 



THE TREND OF AMERICAN ART* 

BY E. C. MESSER 
Principal or the Corcorax School of Art 



WHAT is the trend of American art 
at this time ? What influences most 
actively affect it? Can we divine an ul- 
timate art that shall be the natural out- 
come of an obvious evolution? Can we 
estimate the strength of erratic or revolu- 
tionary egressions ? Can we estimate the 
power of elemental forces that have vi- 
talized and fraternized, if I may use the 
expression, the art of diverse peoples ? 

There is certainly a kinship in the art 
of all the advanced races. There are 
temperamental differences, localisms, re- 
sulting from special conditions, but if we 
observe closely the art of different na- 
tions and different times, we shall find 
it based, if it is a worthy art, on funda- 
mental principles that neither have be- 
ginning nor end, but are eternal laws. 
It is because one race or one period has 
a clearer comprehension of these laws 
that its art is greater or more enduring 
than the art of other races. Here lies 
the supremacy of the art of the Greeks. 

In the Armory Exhibition of the ultra- 
modernists in New York, I was told by 
an exponent or disciple of one of the 
radical phases shown there, that the 
painter of the canvas before us started 
out by denying everything that had 



hitherto been accepted as a canon of 
art. He proposed to go back to- chaos, 
depending on a personal fiat to estab- 
lish a new creation— rather a serious 
undertaking it would seem — but not un- 
precedented probably in alienists' rec- 
ords. Law has always been a disturber 
of the peace of abnormals. When one 
loses the lock-step of civilization, he 
sees no way out but in the destruction 
of all the rhythms of the universe. Now, 
as a fairminded man, I am ready to ad- 
mit that civilization in its methods and 
its results is open to criticism; we have 
undoubtedly evolved artificial conditions 
that are unrelated to eternal justice, to 
eternal normality. I am ready to de- 
fend the valiant knight who sets his 
lance in rest to joust against artificiali- 
ties of any sort, as philosophical falla- 
cies, political fallacies, or art fallacies. 
We are not dealing with philosophical 
or political fallacies in this paper, but 
we contend that an art fallacy can be 
detected as we would detect a false cur- 
rent coin — the true coin rings true — the 
true art principle is in harmony with the 
universe. The world does not wrangle 
over great art, but over minor or unre- 
lated phases. We know that Phidias 



*An address delivered in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C, at the closing exercises 
of the Corcoran School of Art. May 29. 19U. 



